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The Speakers’ Bureau of the Foreign Policy 
Association, Incorporated, is preparing for 
next season a booklet of subjects and speakers 
which will be ready in May. Assistance in 
planning programs will then be available to 
organizations throughout the country, as well 
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THE ALLIED MEMORANDUM 


FTER more than two months of de- 
i\ liberation the reparation § experts 
meeting in Paris under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Owen D. Young have reached the 
critical stage in their attempt to find ‘a 
definite and final solution of the repara- 
tion problem.” On May 13 the creditor 
powers presented to Dr. Schacht of the 
German delegation a memorandum con- 
taining the “minimum” demands of the 
former Allies against Germany. 

The memorandum which was signed by 
the representatives of France, Great 
Britain, Belgium and Italy has not been 
made public but apparently it provides 
for the payment of annuities over a period 
of fifty-eight years, the capital value of 
which is approximately $10,000,000,000. 
According to press dispatches which are 
assumed to be reliable, the Allied memo- 
randum proposed a schedule of annual 
payments as follows: The first payment is 
for 1,800,000,000 marks or about $432,- 
000,000. The next five annuities will in- 
crease progressively until they reach the 
figure of 2,000,000,000 marks or about 
$480,000,000. Beginning with the twelfth 
annuity Germany will pay 2,450,000,000 
marks or about $588,000,000 and this an- 
nuity will continue until the 37th year. 
After the 37th year the annual payments 
drop to 1,700,000,000 marks or about 
$408,000,000. 

The memorandum, according to press 
reports, begins with a declaration that the 
creditors have made real sacrifices “in 
order to impose upon Germany only a 
moderate burden.” The French, it is 
claimed, have cut in half their claims for 
money actually spent in rebuilding the 
devastated regions. The British will aban- 
don the balance still due from Germany 


which was intended to cover what Eng- 
land has already paid on the American 
debt. The French, British and Belgians 
have also given up their claims to the 
payments in arrears for the cost of main- 
taining their armies of occupation in Ger- 
many. 

The present value of the Allied debts 
to the United States has been calculated 
at about $7,500,000,000. Thus by far the 
larger proportion of the Allied claims 
against Germany, which the Allied memo- 
randum fixes at a present value of ap- 
proximately $10,000,000,000, will go to 
satisfy their debt obligations to the United 
States. The total average payments to 
the United States of Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Belgium under the debt 
funding agreements is shown as follows: 

First 10 years ......... sessseeeeep 222,000,000 
Second 10 years 329,000,000 
Third 10 years . 348,000,000 
Fourth 10 years 359,000,000 
Fifth 10 years .... 374,000,000 
Last 10 years .... 394,000,000 

At the present time Germany is legally 
bound to pay to the Allies the sum of 
132,000,000,000 gold marks or about 
$31,000,000,000—the amount originally 
fixed by the Reparation Commission in 
May 1921. The Dawes Plan requires an 
annual payment of 2,500,000,000 marks 
or about $600,000,000, subject to increases 
by the operation of the “index of pros- 
perity.” About 40 per cent of the Dawes 
annuity runs for thirty-seven years while 
the remainder of the annuity is of indefi- 
nite duration. The capitalized value of 
the Dawes payments is roughly about 
$12,000,000,000. The Allied memoran- 
dum, therefore, appears to offer somewhat 
better terms to Germany than the Dawes 
Plan. It must be remembered that the 


Dawes Plan is subject to revision while 
the settlement proposed would presum- 
ably be fixed for all time. The German 
obligations would necessarily have to be 
fixed definitely if it is contemplated that 
any portion of the claims is to be sold 
either directly or through an international 
bank to private investors. 


The United States has two sets of 
claims against Germany. One is for ap- 
proximately $250,000,000 in behalf of 
American citizens for damages due to 
civilian loss of life and property during 
the war. Provision is made for the set- 
tlement of this claim by the setting aside 
of two and one-half per cent of all re- 
ceipts from Germany “on account of the 
Dawes annuities available for distribu- 
tion as reparation.” The other American 
claim is in behalf of the United States 
Government for payment of arrears on 
the costs of the American army of occu- 
pation. This amounted to about $291,- 
000,000 when the Dawes Plan went into 
effect in 1924. France, Great Britain and 
Belgium have similar claims against Ger- 
many. The former Allies have agreed to 
cancel their claims on account of the cost 
of the armies of occupation and are at- 
tempting to bring pressure on the United 
States to do likewise. Whether such a 
proposal has been definitely submitted to 
the United States has not yet been re- 
vealed, but it is certain that unofficial 
overtures have been made to the American 
Government. Press dispatches from 
Washington indicate that President Hoo- 
ver is not disposed to cancel any part of 
these claims especially since only 30 per 
cent of the American claim for costs of 
the army of occupation has been received 
by the United States while the Allied 
Governments have already received about 
90 per cent of their army costs. 

L. W. J. 


The Prospects for Disarmament 

N April 15 the Preparatory Commis- 
QO sion for a Disarmament Conference 
assembled in Geneva for its sixth session. 
Since the commission’s adjournment on 
March 24, 1928, the governments repre- 
sented have had an opportunity to study 
at leisure the draft convention which is 
now scheduled for a second reading. The 
conclusion of the Anti-War Pact in the 
interim has served to focus public opinion 
on the necessity for prompt action with 
regard to disarmament. 

The centre of the stage is occupied by 
the question of the limitation of naval 
armaments. The American press _inti- 
mated last week that the Hoover admin- 
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istration would view with favor a new 
conference of the naval powers. No offi- 
cial statement, however, has confirmed 
this impression. The most that can be 
said is that the Government of the United 
States has not departed from the policy 
set forth on September 28, 1928, when it 
declared itself willing “to use its best ef- 
forts to obtain a basis for further naval 
limitation satisfactory to all the naval 
powers.” It remains to be seen whether 
or not this occasion will be deemed oppor- 
tune for an exchange of views with Great 
Britain. Overtures on the part of the 
United States would, it is reported, be 
welcomed by the Baldwin government, 
which is anxious to avert criticism of its 
disarmament policy at the approaching 
elections; the outcome of the elections, 
however, will determine the extent of the 
actual commitments which Great Britain 
may be willing to make. In the meantime 
the German representative, Count von 
Bernstorff, claims that no further steps 
can be taken in the direction of general 
disarmament until the great naval powers 
have reached an agreement among them- 
selves; he therefore favors the appoint- 
ment of a subcommittee to examine the 
limitation of naval armaments. Opposi- 
tion to such a proposal might be expected 
from France, who has maintained the 
thesis that land, sea and air armaments 
are interdependent; a change of heart on 
the part of France, however, is considered 
to be within the range of possibility. The 
German delegation demands full publicity 
concerning existing armaments; the prin- 
ciple of equality in armed strength is ad- 
vanced by the Turkish delegation; the So- 
viet Government advocates “partial grad- 
ual disarmament”; the Second (Socialist) 
International and various private organi- 
zations urge immediate action. It is not 
to be expected that the commission will 
succeed in fulfilling such high expecta- 
tions. Its task at this, as at preceding 
sessions, is not only to reach conclusions 
on technical questions but, more funda- 
mentally still, to reconcile some of the 
divergences which have so far dead- 
locked its work. V.AM 


International Economic Relations, by John Don- 
aldson. New York, Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany, 1928. 

A treatise along somewhat 


unconventional 
lines of world political economy. 


State and Sovereignty in Modern Germany, by) 
tupert Emerson. New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1928. 

An excellent study, which should be of pa! 
ticular value to the student of Germany’s new 
constitution. 
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